I2O        THe Science of Happiness

and highly esteemed, he profited by a robust old
age, which he enjoyed a long time. Elevated to
the prefecture of the Gauls and to the consulate,
adulated by the literary men of the period and
pampered by fate, he possessed good fortune to a
degree rare among human beings: he was con-
scious of his happiness. He could have desired
nothing more. We are never rich enough, we are
never famous enough, we never have enough tal-
ent or genius. But Ausonius declared himself
fully satisfied with his destiny.

It is while reflecting on his father's life that the
poet has succeeded in making for his own a
philosophy imbued with a divine comprehension
of existence.

In his Ephemeris he utters these profound words
of his father: "I have always thought that happi-
ness consisted not in having everything that we
desire, but in not desiring what fate has not be-
stowed. " Animated by this thought, Ausonius
desired only the things within his reach. And all
his life he asked of God only the " favour of having
nothing to covet." He died happy, for he died
free from envy, and envy resembles the Egyptian
brigands, the Philetes, who embraced their vic-
tims only to strangle them.

XI.    The vain being whose life is spent in the